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DANGERS OF THE SHEPHERD'S 
LIFE IN SCOTLAND. 


We lately published a tale under 
the title of “The Snow-Storm ;” 
and to those who are anacquainted 
with the horrors which frequently 
attend those visitations in Scotland, 
that relation might appear impro- 
bable, and an unnatural stretch of 
the imagination. Hogg, the Ettrick 
Shepherd, whose life, before his ge- 
nius raised him from ‘obscurity, was 

assed 

“ Where neighbourivg hind er cot was none,” 
in the actual experience of all those 
hardships which harass the lives of 
Scottish herdsmen, has lately pub- 
lished a volame of tales, in which he 
gives the following account of an 
awful storm, which he himself en- 
countered :— 

“ T heard the first burst of the 
storm, which commenced between 
one and two, with a fury that no one | 
canconceive who does not remem- 
ber it. Besides, the place where I | 
lived being exposed to two or three | 
gathered winds, as they are called 
by shepherds, the storm raged there 
with redoubled ferocity. It began 
all at once, with such a tremendons | 
roar, that I imagined it was a peal | 
of thunder, until I felt the house 
trembling to its foundation. In a 
few minutes | went and thrust my 
naked arm through a hole in the 
roof, in order, if possible, to ascer- 
tain what was going on without, for 
not a ray of light could I see. I 
could not then, norcan [ yet, express 
my astonishment. So completely 
was the air overloaded with falling 
and driving snow, that, but for the 
force of the wind, I felt as if I had 
thrust my arm into a wreath of snow. 
I deemed it a judgment sent from 
Heaven upon us, and lay down again 
in my bed, trembling with agitation. 
I'lay still for about an hour, in hopes 
that it might prove only a temporary 
hurricane ; but hearing no abate- 
ment of its fury, Taw akened Borth- 
wick, and bade him get up, for it was 
come on such a night or morning as 
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never blew from the heavens. He 
was not long in obeying, for as soon 
as he heard the turmoil, he started 
from his bed, and in one minute, 
throwing on his clothes, he hasted 
down the ladder, and opened the 
door, where he stood for a good 
while, uttering exclamations of as- 
tonishment. The door where he 
stood was not above fourteen yards 
from the door of the dwelling-house, 
but a wreath was already amassed 
between them, as high as the walls 
of the house; and in trying to get 
|round or through this, Borthwick 
| lost himself, and could neither find 
| the house nor his way back to the 
byre ; and about sixteen minutes 
| after, I heard him calling my name 
lin a shrill desperate tone of voice, 
lat which I could not refrain from 
\laughing immoderately, motwith- 
| Standing the dismal prospect that 
| lay before us; for I heard, from his 
|eries, where he was. He ‘had tried 
|to make his way over the top of a 
| large dunghill. but going to the 
wrong side, hac fallen over, and 
| wrestled long among snow, quite 
‘over the head. I did not think pro- 
| per to move to his assistance, but 
| lay still, and shortly after. heard him 
| shouting at the kitchen door for in- 
| stant admittance ; still I kept my 
nee for about three quarters of an 
hour longer; and then, on reaching 
| the house with much difficulty, found 
| our master, the ploughman, Borth- 
wick, and the two servant maids, 
| sitting round the kitchen fire, with 
looks of dismay, I may almost say 
i\despair. We all agreed at once, 
| that the sooner we were ableto reach 
| the sheep the better chance we had 
| to save a remnant; and as there 
lw ere eight hundred ‘excellent ewes, 
| all in one lot, but along way distant, 
and the most valuable lot of any on 
the farm, we resolved to make a 
bold effort to reach them. Our mas- 
ter made family worship, a duty ho 
never negiected ; but that morning, 
the manner in which we manifested 
our trust and confidence in Heaven, 
was particularly affecting. Wetook 
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our breakfast—stuffed our pockets 
witlr bread and cheesc—-sewed our 
plaids around us—tied down our 
hats with napkins coming below our 
chins—and each taking 4 strong 


staff in his hand, we set out on the | 


attempt. 

**No sooner was the door closed be- 
hind us than we lost sight of each | 
other—sceing there 
was impossible for a man to see his 
hand held up before him, and it was 
still two hours tillday, We had no 
means of keeping together but by 
following to one another's voices, 
nor of working our way, save by 
groping with our staves before us. 
It soon appeared to me a hopeless 
concern, for, ere ever we got clear 
of the houses and haystacks, we had 
to roll ourselves over two or three 
wreaths, which it was impossible to 
wade through; and all the while the 
wind and drift were so violent, that 
every three or four minutes we were 
abliged to hold our faces down be- 
tween ourkneesto recover our breath. 

“We soon got into an eddying wind 
that was altogether insuflerable, and, 
at the same time, we were struggling 
among snow so deep, that our pro- 
gress in the way we purposed going 
was indeed very equivocal, for we 
had; by this time, lost all idea of 
east, west, north,orsouth. Still we 
were as busy as men determined on 
a business could be, and persevered 
on, we knew not whither, sometimes 
rolling over the snow, and sometimes 
weltering io it tothe chin, ‘The fol- 
lowing instance of our suceessful 
exertions: marks our progress to a 
tittle. There was aninclosure around 
the house to the westward, which we 
denominated the park, as is custo- 
mary in Scotland. When we went 
away, we calculated that it was two 
hours until day—the park did not 
exceed above 300 yards—and we 
were still engaged in that park when 
day light appeared. 

“ When we got free of the park, we 
also got free of the eddy of the wind 
—it was now straight in our faces— 
we went in a line before each other, 
and changed places every three or 


four minutes, and at length, after 
great fatigue,, we reached a long 


ridge of a hill, where the snow was 
thinner, having been blown off it by 
the force of the wind, 
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was nonc—it | 


and by this | 


time we had hopes of reaching within 
}a short space of the ewes, which 
|} were still a mile and half distant. 
| Our master had taken the lead: I 
| was next him, and soon began to 
suspect, from the depth of the snow, 
| that he was leading us quite wrong. 
| but as we always trusted implicitly 
|to him that was foremost for the 
time, I said nothing for a good while, 
until satislied that we were going in 
a direction very nearly opposite to 
that we intended. I then tried to 
expostulate with him, but he did not 
seem to understand what I said, and, 
on getting a glimpse of his counte- 
nance, I perceived that it was quite 
altered. Not to alarm the others, 
nor eyen bimself, IL said I was be- 
'coming terribly fatigued, and pro- 
| posed that we should lean on the 
| Snow and take each a mouthful of 
| Whisky (for I had browght a small 
bottle in my pocket for. fear of the 
worst), and a bit of bread and cheese: 
| This was unanimously agreed to, 
= I noted that he swallowed the 
spirits rather eagerly, a thing not 
usual with him, and when he tried to 
eat, it was long before he could 
swallow any thing. Iwas convinced 
| that he would fail altogether, but, as 
it would have been easier to have 
vot him to the shepherd's house be- 
fore than home again, I made no pro- 
posal for him to return. On the con- 
trary, 1 said, if they would trust 
themselves entirely to mc, I would 
engage to lead them to the ewes 
| Without going a foot out of the way; 
the other two agreed to it, and ac- 
| kKnowledged that they kuew not where 
| they were, but he never opened his 
; mouth, nor did he speak a word for 
two hours thereafter. It had only 
| been a temporary exhaustion, how- 
jever; for after that he recovered, 
} and wrought till night as well as any 
|} of us, though he uever could recol- 
j lect a single circumstance that oc- 
curred during that part of our way, 


nor a word that was said, nor of 
| having got any refreshment what- 
ever, 


“ At half an hour afterten, we 
reached the flock, and just in time to 
save them; but before that, both Borth- 
; wick and the ploughman had lost 
} their hats, notwithstanding all their 
| precautions; and to impede us still 
farther, T went inadvertently over @ 
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precipice, and going down head fore- 
most, between the scaur and the 
snow, found it impossible to extricate 
myself; for the more I struggled, I 
went the deeper. For all our trou- 
bles, I heard Borthwick above con- 
vulsed with laughter; he thought he 
had got the affair of the danghill 
paid back. By holding by one ano- 
ther, and letting down a plaid tome, 
they hauled me up, but I was terri- 
bly incommoded by snow that had 
got inside wy clothes. 

“ The ewes were standing in a close 
body; one half of them were covered 
with snow to the depth of ten feet, 


the rest were jammed against a brae, | 


We knew not what to do for spades 
to dig them out; hut, to our agree- 
able astonishinent, 


touching one another, andthey waik- 
ed out from below the snow after 
their ncighbours in a body. 
snow-wreath had not broke, and 
crumbled down upona few that were 
hindmost, we should have got them 
all out without putting a hand to 
them. ‘This was ellecting a good 
deal more than I or any of the party 
expected a few hours before ; there 
were 100 ewes in another place near 
by, but of these we could only get 
out a very few, and lost all hopes of 
saving the rest. 

“It was now wearing towards mid. 
day, and there were occasionally 
Short intervals in which we could 
see about us for perhaps a score of 
yards ; but we got only one moment- 
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| home with my eyes bound up, and, 
| indeed, long ere I got home they 
were of nousetome. Iwas terrijied 
for the water (Douglas Burn), for in 
the morning it waslooded and gorged 
| up with snow in a dreadful manner, 
and I judged that it would be quite 
| impassable. At Jength I came toa 


| place where I thought the water 


when those be- | 
fore were removed, they had been | 
so close pent together as to be all | 


If the | 


ary glance of the hills around us all | 


that day. 
be at my own charge, and leaving 
the rest, I went away to them by my- 
self, that is, I went to the division 
that was left far out on the hills, 
while our master and the ploughman 
volunteered to rescue those that were 
down on the lower ground. I found 
mine in miserable circumstances, 
but making all possible exertion, I 
xot out aboutone halfofthem, which 
I left iv a place of safety, and made 
towards home, for it was beginuing 
to grow dark, and the storm was 
again raging, without any mitiga- 
tion, in allits deformity. I was not 
the least afraid of losing my way, 
for I knew all the declivities of the 
hill so well, that I could have come 


I grew quite impatient to | 





should be, and fetl a boring and 
groping forit with my long stall. No, 
I could fiud no water, and began te 
dread, that for all my accuracy | 
had gone wrong. I was greatly 
astonished, and, standing still to 
consider, I looked up towards Hea- 
ven, [ shall not say for what cause, 
and to my utter amazement, thought 
I beheld trees over my head flourish- 
ing abroad over the whole sky. I 
never had such an optical delusion 
| before; it was so like enchantment, 
| that I knew not what to think, but 
| dreaded that some extraordinary 
thing was coming over me,and that I 
was deprived of my rightsenses. I 
remember 1 thoughtthe storm was a 
great judgment sent on us for our 
sins, and that this strange phantasy 
was connected with it, an illusion 
effected by evil spirits. I stood a 
good while in this painful trance; 
at length, on making a bold exertion 
to escape from the fairy vision, ] 
came all at once in contact with the 
old tewer. Never in my life did I 
experience such a relief; I was not 
only all at once freed from the fairies, 
but from the dangers of the gorged 
river. I had come over it on some 
mountains of snow, I knew not how 
nor where, nor do I know to this 
day. So that, alter all, they were 
trees that I saw, and trees of no 
great magnitude neither; but their 
appearance to my eyes it is impos- 
sible to describe. I thought they 
flourished abroad, not for miles, but 
fur hundreds of miles, to the utmost 
verges of the visible heavens. Such 
a day, and such a night, may the 
eye of a shepherd never again be- 
hold.” 


SPAIN AND THE INQUISITION. 


Wuen the discontinuance of hu- 
man sacrifices avd the abolition of 
slavery are cited as amongst the 
advantages of Christianity, we are 
too apt to forget the Slave Trade, 
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Spain and the Inquisition. 
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and auto-da-fis of the inquisition ; | braced Christianity, to avoid being 


and it may fairly be asked, whether 
the Druids of Europe and priests of 
Carthage immolated more victims 
on the altars of their gods than the 
churchmen of Castile and Arragon 
have sacrificed in the name ofHeaven. 
God forbid, however, that we should 
impute to the Christian religion the 
crimes of its ministers! in that case, 
few professions of faith would excite 
more melancholy reflections than that 
of the Church of Rome, particularly 
as established in Spain and Italy. 

All that history relates of the Ne- 
ros, Caligulas, and other monsters 
who have at different periods out- 
raged humanity, is far exceeded in 
atrocity by the annals of the holy 
office. We have hitherto had but 
very imperfect notiors and incorrect 
accounts of this too famous tribunal, 
of which secrecy was the soul; while 
many have not hesitated to say, that 
the Inquisition has been calumniat- 
ed. At length, M. Liorente, consi- 
dering the Inquisition, of which he 
was jong the secretary, for ever 
abolished after the French army en- 
tered Spain in 1808, undertook to 
write its history. All the archives 
of the supreme council and inferior 
tribnnals were placed at his disposal; 
from these he extracted two hundred 
volumes in folio, comprising the cor- 
respondence and decrees of the in- 
quisitors, and composed from those 
rich materials the work recently 
published. The perusal of the first 
volume alone is sufficient to make 
us blush for our species at the enor- 
mities into whieh men are hurried by 
fanaticism. 

Amongst the innumerable blessings 
to which this country is indebted for 
the spirit of rational liberty that bas 
always animated the peuple, the ex- 
emption of our ancestors from this 
revolting institution is far from be- 
ing the least important. In France, 
jts origin was not unlike that of the 
crusades, and the honour of it is 
given to St. Louis. The first mem- 
bers were a few monks, who were 
sent into the southern provinces to 
convert the Albigeois; they next 
passed into Spain, where the Inqui- 
sition was finally established, and 
jn the fifteenth century became in 
full activity. 

A million of Jews had just em- 


| 








massacred. They were rich, and 
large sums were due to them : this 
was.a good reason for suspecting 
the sincerity of their devotion. Ex- 
tensive confiscations were, in conse- 
quence, pointed out to Ferdinand 
the Catholic, and Isabella, his queen, 
and all the converted Jews of Arra- 
gon and Castile were given up to 
the scrutiny of the Inquisition, which 
abused its detestable powers in the 
most flagrant manner. Every con- 
verted Israelite who happened to put 
on a better dress than usual on Sa- 


| turday, or who passed a knife over 


the right thumb nail to examine the 
fineness of its edge, was charged 
with relapsing into Judaism. 

The office of informer was a duty 
enjoined in the most peremptory 
manner to the husband and wife, fa- 
ther and son. That portion of the ac- 
cused party’s property which should 
be most agreeable to the informant, 
was promised to him, even before 
condemnation. The accuser never 
knew by whom he had been denounc- 
ed. In examining the witnesses, 
care was taken not to state the 
ground of accusation. The inquisi- 
tors required the accused to declare 
all they knew; hence resulted a 
host of incidental charges. 

The torture was at hand to assist 
the memory of the accused ; and as 
it was obtained from the liberality 
of the pious judges, that a culprit 
should only be expesed once to the 
interrogatory, the holy fathers made 
a point of inserting on the minutes, 
that the examination was suspended, 
after which they could renew it with- 
out any scruple, as it then became 
merely a continuation. Whoever 
happened to be declared a good Ca- 
tholic, was, nevertheless, obliged to 
pay for bis absolution; but this was 
so extremely rare, that until the 
reign of Philip IIT. we scarcely find 
a single instance of absolution out 
of two thousand judgments. In all 
the other cases, pains and penalties 
were imposed, more or less severe, 
according to the real or imaginary 
crimes of the accused: any one who 
at once acknowledged himself guilty 
of Jadaism, and affected repentance, 
was released on paying a large fine. 
Those who did not confess their er- 
ror until after some delay, were con- 
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temned to have their property con- 
fiscated, and to be imprisoned for 
life. Whoever refused to become 
his own accuser was released, that 
is, given up to the secular branch, 
and burnt! 

If by any accident or discovery a 
condemned person was reprieved, he 
did not hear of it until he arrived at 
the foot of the scatiold, after having 
gone through all the dreadful cere- 
mony of preparing for an ignomi- 
nious death : this pardon generally 
bereft its objects of their reason, 
Every bishop had his prison, and 
each inquisitor possessed one for his 
own victims. These were soon filled ; 
others were built and also gorged ; 
at length, it became necessary to 
direct that all those who were con- 
demoed to perpetual imprisonment, 
should remain shut up in their own 
houses, and not come out under 
pain of death. 

At Seville were four statues of 
clay, representing the Prophets, in 
which heretics who had been con- 
demned to the release were burned 
by a slow fire; others were put to 
death gradually, with sharply point- 
ed reeds, and the high roads were 
often strewed with the members of 
these ill-fated victims. 

A person might be both denounc- 
ed and condemed long after death ; 
in this case, his bones were disin- 
terred and collected, A son was 
once obliged to go to Toulouse and 
dig up the remains of his father, who 
had been tried in Spain; he was 
under the necessity of producing an 
attested paper to prove that the 
bones did not belong to another 
corpse. When such cases occurred, 
the property of the deceased was 
takey from his heirs, and confiscat- 
ed, as if he himself had been alive ; 
even those who might have purchas- 
ed jt were forced to restore it, and 
the dowry given to his daughters 
was reclaimed. 

An immense number of families 
sought their safety by flying into 
France, Italy, Portugal, and Africa; 
laws were passed against the fugi- 
tives. Others hoped to save them- 
selves by appealing to the Popes, or 
buying secret absolutions, which ex- 
empted them from the Inquisition ; 
very considerable sums were sent 
“ut of Spain to pay for these precious 
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safe-guards, The inquisitors having 
complained of this infraction of their 
privileges, it was annulled by the 
sovereign Pontiff; but they were 
soon alter put up for sale again, 

Having extracted all thes could 
from the converted Jews, it was dee 
termined to expel them altogether 
out of Spain. The people were made 
to believe that the Jewish doctors 
and apothecaries were in the habit 
of poisoning their Christian patients, 
and that they crucified all the chil- 
dren of that religion whom they 
could steal from the parents. The 
Jews saw that money was the object 
of their persecutors, and therefore 
offered to appease the wrath of the 
Inquisition, by giving a subsidy 
of thirty thousand dycats to Ferdi- 
nand, who was about to accept it, 
when the grand inquisitor appeared 
before him and Queen Isabella, bear- 
ing a crucifix in his hand, exclaim- 
ing, “ Judas sold bis master for 
thirty pieces of brass ; your majes-+ 
ties can do so for as many marks of 
silver ; behold him here before you; 
make haste, therefore, and sell him 
at once.” Another argument, still 
more calculated to persuade Ferdi- 
nand, was, that the proposed expuJ- 
sion would bring a much larger sum 
than the subsidy, Eight hundred 
thousand Jews compelled to expa~ 
triate themselves within the short 
space of three months, under pain 
of death or confiscation, were oblig- 
ed to give up nearly all they pos- 
sessed. A contemporary histerian 
relates, that he saw a house given 
for an ass, and a vineyard exchang- 
ed for a piece of cloth ! 

This dreadful scene was renewed 
a century later, (in 1609), but the 
Moors were the victims; Philip III. 
sanctioned their expulsion by the 
grand inquisitor. Francis I. of 
France, recommended this measure 
to Charles Y. during his captivity— 
very good advice, if given to the 
emperor as his enemy, for it caused 
the loss ofa large portion of the most 
industrious population of Spain. 

By degrees, the Inquisition ex- 
tended its jurisdiction to points that - 
had no connection whatever with 
heresy, such as usury, bigamy, and 
similar offences; and whenever a 
conflict of jurisdictions arose between 
it and the civil government, it is 
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hardly necessary to say that the holy 
office triumphed. 

From the authentic statements of 
M. Liorenite it appears, that inde- 
pendently of the three millions of 
Jews and Moors driven out of Spain 
by the holy office, the four grand in- 
quisitors who succeeded each other 
between 1481 and 1524, an interval 
of forty-three years, condemned 
229,721 individuals, viz. 202,170 to 
confiscation, perpetual 
ment, or to soine degrading punish- 





imprison- | 


} 


} 


ment, and 27,544 to death, of whom | 


17,966 were burned alive, and the 
rest in efligy! 

Thus it was, that the coffers of the 
holy oifice became so well filled, and 
its landed possessions increased to 
such a degree, that it was necessary 
to establish 
nistration, aud create a variety of 
new officers, Such as stewards, over- 
seers, registers, &c. The bishops 
and nobles had complained of their 
being obliged to provide for the sa- 
laries of the inquisitors, and to pay 
the expences 
but ‘owing to’ the confiscations and 
absolutions, the Inquisition was 
henceforth enabled to make ample 
provision for its own servants. The 
Popes thought they might award 
some little relief to the children of 
those who had been condemed after 
their death, but the holy oflice re- 
fused to pay a single order of the 
Pontiff’s until all the arrears due to 
its own agents were discharged, the 
list of these was immense. The inqui- 
sitor was always followed by fifty 
archers on horseback and two hun- 
dred on foot. 

It will, perhaps, be thought, that 
such a state of things could only 
exist by means of the ignorance and 
fanaticism which infatuated the peo- 
ple, and that the return of such hor- 
rors would be impossible ; but this 
is far from being the case, the pub- 
lic opinion of the inquisstion was the 
same in those days as now. Nothing 
was left untried by the Cortes to 
prevent its establishment ; their re- 
monstrances produced no effect,and 
‘violent insurrections consequently 
broke out in every country under 
the Spanish dominion. The Sicilians 
indignantly drove the inquisitors 
from their land. Naples refused to 
reecive them, aud was preserved by 
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Gonsalvo de Cordova, surnamed the 
Great Captain, from falling into 
their hands. The Arragonese, less 
fortunate, revolted ; the inquisitur 
was massacred in the church of 
Saragossa. Two hundred _indivi- 
duals perished in expiation of this 
murder, Another revolt took place 
at Cordova, at the termination of 
which a commission, named by the 
Pope, and at which the grand inqui- 
sitor presided, was charged to exa- 
mine into the conduct of the inguisi- 
tor of that city, It was soon ascer- 
tained that he immolated a great 


| number of innocent persons ; and 


laws for their admi- | 


of their journies ; | 


the only punishment inflicted was 
that of banishing him to his bishop- 
ric. All these events passed under 
the reign of Ferdinand. Opposition 
only became more manifest in that 
of Charles V. The Cortesof Arragon 
and Castile presented remonstrances 
to him, on the intolerable abuses of 
the Inquisition. Amongst other 
grievances, it was stated that num- 
bers of people caused themselves to 
be enrolled amongst the familiars of 


| of the holy ollice, in order that they 


might be exempted from paying any 
imposts. The Cortes, were, there- 
fore, fortunate enough to prevail on 
the monarch, who wanted supplies 
and was guing to Germany, to apply 
for a bull to reform the Inquisition. 
Even Pope Leo X. complained of 
the infamous conduct of the inquisi- 
tors, and he wrote to the emperor, 
stating that complaints were ad- 
dressed to him, from every quarter, 
of their avarice and iniquities. But 
Charles had obtained the money he 
wanted from the Cortes, and Cardi- 
nal Adrien, his first minister, who 
was also grand inquisitor, persuaded 
his master, that the terror of the holy 
ollice was a salutary counterpoise to 
the spirit of liberty in those assem- 
blies. He therefore wrote to the 
Pope to pay no attention to his mas- 
ter’s demand ; upon which a struggle 
arose at Rome, between the agent of 
the Cortes, who demanded the re- 
formation of the holy office, and the 
envoy of the minister, who opposed 
the latter with all his eloquence ; 
thus exhibiting the disgraceful spec- 
tacle of asovereign pleading against 
his own subjects before a foreign 
prince, and begging, as it were, their 
ruin, M. Llorente has found the 























original correspondence which took. | 
place on the subject between the | 
emperor and his minister at Rome. 
By these curious documents we are 
enabled to judge of the means then 
employed at that court. The envoy 
writes to his master on the 12th of | 
May, 1520, to say, that in order to | 
frightea the Pope, and make him | 
more docile to the imperial will, he | 
should ** pretend to show a little fa- | 
your to a certain Martin Luther, who | 
is at the court of Saxony, becaase 
he inspires the sovereign Pontill | 
with the utmost alarm, by the extra- | 
ordinary things he preaches against | 
the papal authority; and that this | 
monk passes for being very learned, 
causing infinite embarrassment to 
the Pope.” The writers, add that it 
will be necessary to give some mo- 
ney to the cardinals, as the king of | 
Portugal does, and particularly to 
Santiquatro, and the Cardinal d’An- 
cona: ** the first,” says he, “is very | 
clever, in taking advantage, for the 
interest of his master, of the bulls | 
and other acts of that nature, a ta- 
lent which has procured him a great 
favour with his holivess. He can 
do much in this affair, because he 
draws as much money as he can for 
his master and himself. Cardiaal 
Ancona is a very learned man, 
and an enemy of the other; he is | 
entrusted with the affairs of justice, | 
and can be useful, as heis very well | 
disposed to serve your majesty, but | 
he passes for as great a peculator 
as his brother cardinal.” In another 
place he says: ** that money can do | 
much; that in what concerns the 
Inquisition, money is the only thing 
to employ with the cardinals.” He 
asks the emperor fora letter bearing 
a flying seal, that shall make known 
his intentions. All this is neces- 
sary,” he observes, ** and something | 
else is also necessary, for here mo- 
ney will effect miracles!” 
On the Sth of June, 1522, he 
Writes to say, “ that if Arragon and 
Catalonia obtain the revocation of 
the conliscated property, taken from 
the absolved heretics,” his majesty 
will be obliged to restore more than | 
a million of ducats, acquired in the | 
same way. The result of these in- | 
trigues was, that the Inquisition re- | 
mained uurcformed; which, together 
With the hatred against foreiguers 
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and the nobles, contributed much to 
the general rising that. took place 


| throughout Spain during the en 


peror’s absence. 
The Cortes having possessed them- 


| selves of the government, manifest- 


ed, on the score of public liberty, 
ideas no less enlightened than those 
promulgated on a recent occasion, 
and which are, even at this moment, 
makiog their way all over the Penin- 
sulas Amongst other points contain- 


| ed in the form of a constitution, 


which they prepared to be presented 
to the emperor, Dr. Robertson in- 
forms us, that no foreign troops were 
to be on any account introduced into 
the kingdom; that the crown was 
not to exercise any influence on the 
cities in the choice of their deputies; 
that no member of the Cortes should 
receive a pension or employment, ei- 
ther for himself or any member of his 
family, under pain of death; that 
each city should pay its representa- 
tive while occupied during. the ses- 
sion; that the Cortes should meet of 
right once in every three years, to 
vote the supplies and impose new 
taxes, if necessary, and to deliberate 
on public affairs; that the privileges 
obtained by the nobles, to the preju- 
dice of the commons, should be re- 
voked; that the government of the 
cities and towns should not be placed 
iv the hands of the nobility; that the 
estates and property of the latter 
should be subject to the same imposts 
as those of the citizens, &e. 

This effort of the Cortes was un- 
successful, for they were betrayed by 
the army, and abandoned by the no- 
bles. Charles V. therefore, on his 
return, placed every thing on its 


| former footing, while the deputies of 


the Cortes were consigned to the 
scaflold for their exertions in favour 
of the nation. 

After having escaped this danger, 


| the Inquisition adopted the most ef- 


fectual measures for impeding the 
progress of knowledge, so as that it 
should not give rise to another strug- 
gle. With this view, it commenced 
a violent hostility against books of 
every kind that did not inculcate its 
own supremacy, and still more par- 
ticularly against all those which were 
calculated to spread the poison of 
Luther’s doctrines in Spain. The 
works of Erasinus were regularly 
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tried, although he was the hutagonist 
of Luther, which made the former 
say-—‘‘ How much am Ito be pitied! 
the Lutherans attack me as a tho- 
rough papist, and the Catholies as a 
partisan of Luther.” The Greek and 
Hebrew Bible, as well as those in 
the vulgar tongue, were proscribed ; 
and this prosoription was afterwards 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


extended to all works, whether in | 
Hebrew or other languages,in which | 
any allusions were made to the reli- | 
gious ceremonies of the Jews or Ma- | 
hometans, not to mention every book | 


that contained even a note, relative 
to the mysteries and forms of the 
Christian system. The works of se- 
veral bishops, cardinajs, and even 
saints, were seized and burat. “ They 
took away,” says Saint Teresa, ‘‘a 
great number of books composed in 
the Spanish language. This afflicted 
me extremely; for there were many 
which afforded me consolation, and 
it was impossible for me to read 
those printed in Latin.” 

In latter times the most scrati- 
nizing precautions were taken on 
the frontiers, particularly those of 
France, to prevent the introduction 
of heretical books, which were sus- 
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oredible, if not authenticated by in- 
controvertible testimony. 

By such means has the power of 
the Inquisition existed till the pre- 
sent days. Can it, therefore, be 
matter of wonder, that the Cortes, 
and their plan of a constitution pro- 
mulgated in 1811, should have expe. 
rienced the same fate as it did under 
Charles V. when we consider that 
those who framed that code were 
only an isolated party, forming but 
an inconsiderable portion of the na- 
tion,in which (thanks to the Inquisi- 
tion) knowledge had as yet made 
very little progress? 

We ought not, therefore, to be 
surprised if the Inquisition .of 1820 
should renew the heeatombs of the 
fifteenth century, unless the late ov- 
currences should arrest its oppres- 
sive career. Events in every part 
of Europe show that, at least among 


| the unecucated portion of its inhabi- 


tants, the human mind is nearly as 


| prone to religious fanaticism as it 


pected of being brought in wine- | 


casks, so as to elude all the vigilance 
of the custom-house officers. The 
works of the most celebrated writers 
in Europe, whether English, French, 
or Italian, were sedulously exclad- 
ed—even Locke, Filangieri, and 
Montesquieu, did not escape; and 
each succeeding grand inquisitor felt 
it a kind of imperative duty to add 
to the list of his predecessor. He 
who held the office about fifty years 
ago observes, in one of his prohi- 
bitory edicts, Which deplored the pro- 
fligacy of the age, “* that some men 
had carried their audacity so far as 
to demand permission to read the 
Bible in the vulgar tongue, without 
any fear of the consequences!” War 
was also declared against pictures, 
engravings, medals, fans, snuft- 
boxes, and the furniture of houses, 
that bore any mythological designs, 
or other heretical devices. The far- 
ther measnres taken to prescribe the 
books which might be read with 
safety, and the directions given about 
the eflicacy of relics, would occupy a 
space far beyond our limits, while a 


| 


| 


was three hurdred years ago. 


HISTORY AND DESCRIPTION OF 
WOOKEY-HOLE, NEAR WELLS, 

Wookey is a large and extensive 
parish, lying on the’western side of 
St. Cuthbert’s, in Wells, from which 
the village of its name is two miles 
distant. The country which environs 
it is a rich champaign, fenced on the 
north and east by the lofty ridge of 
Mendip, and having a pleasing va- 
riety of surface, adorned with wood, 
and plentifully watered by a clear 
copious rivulet, which turns several 
mills at a small distance from its 
source. This source is some way 
under the great mass of Mendip; 
but it first emerges in a very remark- 
able cavern, called Wookey-hole, ci- 
ther from the British Ogof, which 
signifies a cave, or from the Saxon 
Voc, or Ca, implying an agitated 
water, and communicating its appel- 
lation to the parish in general. 

This cavern is situated on the 
south side of Mentip, about a mile 
and half from the village of Wookey. 
The approach to it is extremely pic- 
turesque, and the surrounding scene- 
ry wildly magnificent. In the side of 
the hill is a semi-oval cove, or re- 


recital of them would be scarcely } cess, cut transversely, and about 
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200 feet from point to point; the cen- 
tral part is neariy 200 teet high, and 
is an asse mblage of vast perpendi- 
cular rocks, almost cove red 
trees and shrubs, springing from be- 
tween their fissures. At the extre- 
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with | 


mity of this cove, and at the base of | 


the cliff, is a natural arch, 30 feet in 


height and 40 in breadth, from which | 


rushes a clear rapid torrent, impetu- 
ously making its way over a rocky 
channel, fringed with a varicty of 
ayuatic plants and masses. On one 
side of this romantic hollow is a 
rocky terrace, which leads to the ca- 
vern’s mouth, the entrance into which 
is about one third of the height from 


the bed of the river to the summit of 


the rocks from which it issues. The 
entrance is narrow, but soon opens 
into a very Spacious vault, 80 feet in 
height, the whole 
which are incrusted with sparry con- 
cretions of whimsical forms, and pre- 
sent a grand appearance to the spec- 
iator,who is lighted by tapers throu; 
this dark subterraneous passage. 
From the crevices of the roof per- 
petually distil drops of crystal water, 
which, by its petrifying quality, form 
in some parts large 
strang 
pyramidical nodules of pellucid spar. 
The passage continuing hence, leads, 
by a descent, to another vault, some- 
what lower and smaller than the 
former, bat similarly embossed with 
projecting coniigurations; and be- 
yond this a low, craggy, and irregu- 
lar track opens into an area, nearly 
circular, and about 40 yards in dia- 
meter,with acylindrical rool. On one 
side of this area is a fine sandy hot- 
tom, and on the other is the coldlim- 
pid stream of W ookey-water above 
mentioned, which here meeting with 
the rock, intercepts the passage, al- 
though the cavern is continued a 
considerable distance beyond it. 
The greatest part of the floor is in 
some places encumbered with fallen 
pieces of the rock; the roof is in 
some places flat, and in others forms 
vast arches, much resembting the 
operations of art. The rock is of a 
dark liver « olenr, veined with ruddy 
brown, and full of spar, part of which 
is of the columnar kind; and there 
reddish et ral. 


are some masses of 
l rom the top of the rocks over the 
outward arch of the cavern, and 


roof and sides of 


projections of 
e rude figures, and on the floor | 


} 
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which bound the cove, the hili rises 
in naked magnificence, very steep, a 
mile towards the north. 

William of Worcester, who wrote 
his travels in these parts, A.D. 1478, 
gives a most extraordinary deserip- 
tion of this cavern, to the following 
effect: 

*Woky-hole is a certain straif 
passage, at the entrance of which is 
the image of a man, called the porter, 
of whom leave must be asked to en- 
ter the hall of Woky ; and the people 
carry what we callin English sheaves 
of reed-sedge to light the hall, which 
is large as Westminster-hall; and 
there hang pinnacles in the vault 
wonderfully arched in the rock. The 
distance from the gate to the hall is 
by estimation half a furlong, and 
arched with pendent stones of plain 
work. And there is a certain broad 
water between the tresance and the 
hall, at the distance of five steps, or 
20 fect, and if a man goes beyond 
that he falls into the water to the 
depth of 5 or 6 feet. 

“The ‘kitchen apartment before 
the entrance into the hall is vaulted, 
anunaccountable number of fect in 
breadth, and covered with stone. 
There is an ost for drying malt to 
make beer, &c. and there is the figure 
of a woman apparalled with a spin- 
ning distaff under her girdle. 

‘Thence folks pass another aisle 
about a hundred steps in length, and 
a man may go dry-shod over the 
stones. 

** And then the apartment of the 
parlour follows, which is round, and 
built of huge rocks, about 20 stepsin 
breadth. In the north part of this 
parlour is what is called in English 
a Holy-Hole, or well arched over, 
and full of fine water, the depth of 
which has never been ase ertained. 

‘From the said Wokinghole flow s 
a great eddy, which runs into the 
Mere towards Glastonbury two miles 
oft.” — Willem de Worcestree, p. 288. 
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tle distressed, and when they went 
they commonly said, ** God pity you, 
and all the sick among the Isracl- 
ites.” Ifthe person was dangerous! 
ill, either the friends or some Rabbi 
discoursed with him on subjects suii- 
ed to his situation; and if near death, 
they had a formula for the confession 
of sin, Which is given by Buxtoili; 
for they considered a natural death 
as the expiation of all his sins—a 
doctrine which, although it might 
sooihe the patient with a false hope, 
was yet of dangerous tendency te his 
eternal interests. At the approach 
of death, the person dying assembled 
his children round his bec and bless- 
ed them, well knowing that the heart 
was then susceptible, and that the 
instructions of a dying parent might 
be remembered when his body was 
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mouldering in the grave. The patient | 


then, if not formerly, made his will, 
bequeathing his property equitably 


among his children, and if he was | 


rich, he gave legacies to the poor, for 
the cndowment of schools, and for 
the erecting of synagogues. They 
had a strange custom of changing 


the name of a person before he died, | 
the reason of which will be seen in | 


the following prayer: ‘“* O God, take 


pity on N, and restore him to his | 


jormer health; let him be called 


fienceforth O; let him be glad in his | 


new name, and let it be conlirmed to 
him. “Be pleased, we intreat ther 
O God, that this change of mame 
abolish all the hard and evil decrees 
against him, and destroy the broad 
sentence. If sentence be decrced 
upon N (his former name), it is not 
decreed npon O (his present one). 
If an evil decree was made against 
N, lo, this hour he is another man, a 
new creature, and, bike a child, born 
ty a good life and length of days.” 


may 


upper garment from head to foot, but 
the spectators tore about a hand- 
breadth in length on the left side, 
which was also a heathen practice, 
Immediately upon the decease, dis- 
mal cries were raised by the people 
in the house and their neighbours, 
who thronged in on hearing of the 
event; and at the death of persons 
in better condition, women were 
hired to howl, and sing dolefual dit- 
ties, in which honourable mention 
was made of the age, beauty, strength, 
courage, virtues, and actious of the 
deceased, with the intention of in- 
creasing the sorrow of the afllicted 
relations ; and minstrels were em. 
ployed to accompany them with in- 
struments of music. But what kinds 
of lamentations these were, will be 
best understood by the following ex- 
tracts from Sir John Chardin’s ma- 
nuscript observations, as quoted by 
Harmer :—* I was lodged, in the 
year 1677, at Ispahan, in Persia, near 
the royal square. The mistress of the 
house next mine at that time died in 
the night. The moment sheexpired all 
the family, to the number of twenty- 
live or thirty people, set up such a 
furious cry that I was much startled. 
These cries continued a long time, 
and then ceased all at once. They 
began again at day-break, as sud- 
dently, and in concert. It is this 
suddenness which is so terrifying, 
together with a greater shriliness and 
loudness than one can easily ima- 
vine.” In Barbary they term this 
screaming woulliah woo, because it 
consists in the repetition of that word. 

But let us attend to their care of 


the corpse. The first thing done was 


In the prospect of death, the paticut | 


was never left alone, that he might 
receive advice and every attendance; 
and when about to expire, the near- 
st relation, or dearest friend, closed 
his eyes, aud kissed him. Hence 
Philo, when relating Jacob’s com- 
plaints on the unexpected death ol 
Joseph, makes him say, that * He 


will not have the comfort of closing 
his eyes, and giving him the last em- 
brac e.” 

When the person had breathed his 
last, the nearest relations tore thei 


j 


to extend the body ov a cloth, on the 
floor or table, with the face covered, 
and to wash it with a warm infusion 
of camomile flowers and dried roses. 
This was done for two reasons—to 
restore life if suspended, and to 
make the perfumes enter the pores 
more easily. Women were the per- 
sons formerly employed in this ollice, 
and hence the two Marys went to the 
sepulchre of our Lord, but afterwards 
it was thought more decorous to em- 
ploy persons of the same sex, When 
the washing was completed it was 
laid on a table, all the vents shut up, 
and the body embalmed. This em- 
balming was different, according to 
the rank or vanity of the deceased, 
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The most common Way was to anoint 
the body with a solution of some 
odoriferous drugs, and wrap it in li- 
nep; but to persons of atfiluence, 
spices in great abundance were used. 
Thus Joseph of Arimathea and Ni- 
codemus, because they were wealitiy, 
and wished to do honour to Jesus, 
wrapped his body in a linen eloth, 
with a hundred pounds weight of 
myrrh and lign aloes, which was said 
to be the manner of the Jews to bury; 
not that they all employed so many 
spices, but thereby implying that 
they merely wrapped the body in 
spices, and did not embowel it. The 
two Marys, not knowing what was 
done by these worthy men, and never 
suspecting a resurrection, had also 
prepared spices and ointments. Af- 
ter the washing with water and em- 
balming, the body was bound up in 
grave-cluthes, and laid in an upper 
chamber. ‘The shrouds were eithet 


simple or magnificent, arcording fo | 


circumstances, and sometimes they 
setained their ordinary clothes, or 


were buried in a shroud of their own | 


But although embalm- 
was 


preparing. 
ing, by being wrapt in spices, 
the usual way of the Jews to bury, 
it was not the only one, for they also 
embowelled, in the manner of the 
Egyptians, and the conanon way of 
doing it was this: * The body was 
given to the embalmers, who first 
took out the brains aud entrails, and 
washed them in palm wine, impreg- 
nated with strong astringent drugs ; 
after which they began to anoint the 
body with oil of eedar, myrrh, cin- 
hamon, and cassia, and this lasted 
thirty days. They next put it into a 
solution of nitre for forty days longer, 
80 that they allowed seventy days to 
complete the embalming; after which 
they wound it up in swathes of linen, 
besmeared with gum. Being then 
able to resist putrefaction, it was de- 
livered to the relations, inclosed in a 
paper or wooden figure, somewhat 
resembling a collin, and laid in the 
catacomb or cave belonging to the 
family. Thevenot says, that “ the 
mummy he examined had above a 
thousand ells of filleting about the 
body, besdes what was wrapped 
about the head.” The ancient Jew- 
ish method seems to resemble the 
modern however, 
rather 


eastern 
than the 


pract e, 


aucicut Leyvptian 
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which, according to Dr. Parry, con- 
sists in wrapping up the body in two, 
three, or more different sorts of stuffs, 
according to the circumstances of the 
deceased, with spices intermixed, 
Those who were engaged in pre- 
paring the body for burial were con- 
sidered ceremonially unclean for 
seven days, the first three more so 
than the remainirg four, and on the 
last of the first three days they were 
sprinkled with water, in which were 
some of the ashes of the red heifer. 
According to Sir John Chardin, how- 
ever, the Persians carry matters far- 
ther after the death of their kings, 
fur they displace (mazokl) the phy- 
sicians and astrologers, the first for 
not having driven away death, and 
the second for not having predicted 
it; and he very ingeniously conjec- 
tures that Daniel had been displac- 
ed, or mazoulied, on the death of 
Nebuchadnezzar, which was the rea- 
son why he was unknown to Bel- 
shazzar the son, but well known to 
the queen his mother, who had seen 
him frequently, and knew his worth 
in the days of Nebuchadnezzar, her 
husband. From the time that the 
corpse was shrouded, and taken to 
an upper chamber, it lay upon a 
bed til the time of burial, and was 
either in greater or less state,accord- 
ing to circumstances. If poor, it 
lay upon a plain bed, in an open 
collia or bier; but if rich, on a mag- 
nificent bed, and in a magnificent 
collin, open to the inspection of all 
who chose to visit it.—Atthe funeral 
when come to the sepulchre, they 
said, ** Blessed be God, who formed 
thee, fed thee, preserved thee, and 
has taken awaythy life. ©, dead! 
Ile knows the number of thy mem- 
bers, and shall one day restore thy 
life. Blessed be he who takes away 
liie and restores it.” ‘They thea 
placed the coliin on the ground, 
walked sound it seven times, repeat 
eda prayer, and sometimes an ora- 
tion, recounting his virtues: the re- 
lations threw ahandfulofecerth upon 
the bier, and in places were burial 
was used after the presentimmanner of 
inhumation, they filled up the grave, 
consigning the dust oc their relation 
tothe dust of death. Collins were 
not in general use in Judea, nor are 
they general even at present in the 


east. They were very anckent, in 








Jeatic and 


deed, in Egypt among the creat, and 
were made of sycamore wood, or of 
a kind of pasteboard, formed by 
folding and gluing cloth together a 
number of times, which were curi- 
ously plaistered, and then painted 
with hieroglyphics. But in Jadea 
they seem to have been contented 
with wrapping the body closely in 
Spices, and carrying it to the grave, 
like the widow of Nain’s son,ina 
bier, from whenceit was taken to be 
laid in the sepulchre ; or, if poor, it 
was tumbled into the grave, and the 
bier brought back for further use. 
Hence a cofiin for Joseph was look- 
ed upon as an honour. Before 
leaving the churchyard, the modern 
Jews each plack up three bandfuls 
of grass, and throwing it behind 
them say, ‘ They shall flourish lik 
the grass of the earth.” They also, 
in some places,throw dust on their 
heads, and say, ‘* We shall follow 
thee as the order of nature shall re- 
quire.” At a burial none saluted 
each other, and when they retired, 
then beganthe standing and sittings, 
as they were called, by which the 
company comforted the relations. 
The number of persons which com- 
posed the minimum in this duty was 
ten; but it might be as many more 
as pleased. The common number 
consisted of all the company, and the 
custom was, at each sittire and 
standing, for the relations to sit and 
the company to stand round them, 
and weep aloud. Between the grave 
and the house were seven of these 
Sittings and standings, and they 
might not be nearer each other than 
what cou!d contain four cabs of seed, 
which was fixed to be thirty-three 
cubits and two hand-breadths broad, 
by fifty cubits lone, or, 
plain it, the distance between them 
was regulated by circumstances, but 
the space allowed them to stand on 
was of that extent, that they might 
not be interrupted by the persons 
who passed, 

The cutertainment of the company 
invited to the funeral did not pre- 
cede, but follow the solemnity. 
Among the heathen it was over or 
around the grave, but the Jews had 
it athome. This entertainment was 
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as others ex- 


commonly liberal; they drank two 
eups 


of wine before it, five while eat 
jue, and three afler; at Icast they 
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The late Mr. Ritchie. 

had the offer of so many. But as 
this impiied greater abundance than 
was in the power of many to give, 
the want was supplied by the libera- 
lity of their neighbours, both asa 
mark of sympathy, and in the ex- 
pectation that they would return the 
compliment when themselves should 
be visited with a similar aMiction. 

The following passage relates to 
the eclipse at the crucifixion of Jesus 
Christ. 

This darkness was not confined to 
Judea, for we read of a heathen phi- 
losopher, in a distant land, who on 
seeing it, and knowing that it could 
not be occasioned by an eclinse, ex- 
claimed, *“* Either the Goa of nature 
suffers, or the frame of the world is 
dissolving.” I shall conclude the 
article with an extract from the 
Tracts of Mr. Fergusson, 
well known for his popular writings 
on various branches of Natural Phi- 
losophy. ‘* [ find by calculation,” 
says he, “‘ that the only passover 
full moon, which fell on a Friday 
from the twentieth year after our Sa- 
viour’s birth to the fortieth, was in 
the 4764th year of the Julian period, 
which was the thirty-third of his age, 
reckoning from the bezinning of the 
year next after that of his birth, ac- 
cording to the vulear wra; and the 
said passover full moon was on the 
third day of April. Pehlgon informs 
us, that in the 202d Olympiad, or 
764th year of the Julian period, 
there was an cclipse the saime as 
this mentioned here, which could be 
no other than this ; for an ordinary 
one never totally hides the sun from 
any one part of the earth above four 
minutes. Besides, it must have 
been miraculous, because no eclipse 
ever happens at full moon, it being 
at that time in the opposite side of 
the heavens.” One is pleased to 
hear the sentiments of a person so 
well qualified to judge. 


Tames 


THE MR. RITCHIE.’ 
Mr. Rircute was, perhaps, only 
inferior to Mr. Burckhardt in those 
qualifications which are peculiarly 
requisite for conducting researches 
in a quarter of the globe of which so 
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little is known accurately, and so 
much remains to be investigated; in 
some respects, indeed, he might be 
said to have the advantare of him, 
being a good practical astronomer, 
and well acquainted with the use ot 
mathematical and philosophical in- 
struments. He had also a compe- 
tent knowledge of medicine, having 
served his apprenticeship with a 
regular surgeon. At the conclusion 
of the Jate war, he went to Paris, 
and was received into the family of 
Sir Charles Stuart, in the capacity, 
we believe, of private secretary. 
Here he had an opportunity of at- 
tending the polytechnic schools ; and 
the progress which he made in na- 
tural history, astronomy, chemisiry, 
and other branches of science, joined 
to his situation in the British Nm- 
bassy, brought him acquainted with 
most of the leading men in that ca- 
pital, Among other eminent cha- 
racters, he was particularly noticed 
by the Baron de Humboldt; and 
when it was publicly reported, that 
his Majesty’s Government intended 
to avail itself of the favourable dis- 
position of the Bashaw of Tripoli to 
encourage the prosecution of disco- 
very inthe interior of Africa, this 
celebrated traveller, who was then 


in England, took an opportunity of 


recommending Mr. Ritchie as a per- 
son highly qualified for such an un- 
dertaking, 

On the first intimation given to 
Mr. Ritchie of what was in contem- 
plation, he immediately resigned the 
situation which he held in the am- 
bassador’s household, and came over 
to England. From Lord Bathurst 
he reccived the most liberal encou- 
ragement. ‘To give more weight to 
the mission, and to contribute, it 
was hoped, to his personal security, 
he was invested with the oflicial 
character of vice-consul of Mour- 
zouk, the capital of Fezzan. An 
ample sum was allotted for his ex- 
pences, for the purchase of instru- 
ments connected with the various 
objects of science, and for presents 
to the native chiefs and others. In 
the spring of 1818 he returned to 
aris, where he remained for about 
six months,studying the Arabic lan- 
ruage, under thé instructions of an 
Arab whom he met with in that city ; 


and jn daily attendance at the ob- 


Mr. Ritchie. 
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servatory, in order to acquire a rea- 
diness in the use of astronomical in- 
struments. 

Though the principal object of the 
mission was the determination of 


| the leading geographical features of 
| the interior of Africa, yet, anxious to 


render the results of the enterprize 
as useful as possible to the progress 
of general science, he engaged a 
Frenchman, of the name of Dupont, 
belonging to the Jardindes Plantes, 
to accompany him, and undertake 
the collection and preservation of 
the various objects ef natural bis- 
tory which might be met with in the 
course of their journey. 

Mr. Ritchie arrived at Malta in 
September, where he was joined by 
Lieutenant Lyon,of the Albion(bear- 
ing the flag of Sir Charles Penrose), 
who volunteered to accompany him, 
as did also John Belford, a carpenter 
in the dock-yard of Malta. Thead- 
miral appointed a ship of war tu 
convey him to Tripoli, where he ar- 
rived in October, and met with the 

| most flattering reception. The Ba- 
| shaw granted him all the privileges 
of British vice-consuls; and protee- 
tion in every part of the Tripolitan 
| dominions was secured to him in the 
most ample and unreserved manner. 

Mr. Ritchie visited many parts of 

the regency, and made considerable 
collections of plants, minerals, and 
insects. He experienced nothing 
but kindness and civility from evcry 
class of the inhabitants; and such 
| was the favourable impression made 
on his mind by their uniformly oblig- 
ing and respectful behaviour, that in 
one of his letters he says, ‘Tam 
confident that when I meet witha 
Tripolitan in the interior, I may ex- 
pect to find a friend.’ 

While waiting at Tripoli, Mahom- 
| med el Muckné, the Bey of tezzan, 
| arrived with a large coflila of slaves, 
| taken in one of his annual predatory 
(expeditions into Soudan. ‘To this 
| chief he was introduced and recom- 
j}mended by the Bashaw, and he ex- 
| perienced at his hands, both then 
| and afterwards, every mark of kind- 
ness and attention. Te travelled 
with him to Mourzouk, which they 
reached on the 3d of May, 1819, hav- 
ing left Tripoli in March. The best 
house in the place was appropriated 
for lis residcuce, and the Vyitish lag 
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waved for the first time over the ca- 
pital of Fezzan. Mr. Ritchie soon 
experienced the important advan- 


tages of being a recognized agent of 


the British government. The cha- 
racter of Englishmen stood high in 
Tripoli, and was not unknown in 
Fezzan. By the natives of every 
description he was treated with all 
possible respect, and his house be- 
came the resort of the principal in- 
habitants of the city. 

Mr. Ritchie had not been long at 
Mourzouk before it was announced 
to him that an expedition was on 


foot against the eastern Tibboos of 


the tribe of Burgu, to be conducted 
by the Bey himself, whom he deter- 
mined to accompany. During the 
preparations for this journey he was 
‘seized with a fever which confined 
him to his bed, with frequent deli- 
rium, for two months. 
vere attack he recovered but slowly, 
and never entirely; at intervals the 
fever returned, and reduced him at 
Jength to such a state of debility 
that, on the 20th of October, he ex- 
pired without a struggle. He had 
for some months refused to take 
such nourishment as the place af- 
forded, which was probably misera- 
ble enough, and might almost be 
said to have subsisted on bark. By 
the death of this young man the 
cause of African discovery has sus- 
tained a great loss. Had his life 
been spared, there is every reason 
to believe, from the propriety of his 
conduct, and the general esteem in 
which he was held, that he would 
have conducted the enterprize on 
which he was engaged to a success- 
ful termination. In reporting his 
death, Colonel Warrington, the re- 
sident consul of Tripoli, observes— 
* As a public character, his whole 
conduct since I bave had the honour 
to Know him, entitles him to my 
Warmest approbation aud the high- 
est admiration; as a private one, I 
feel the loss of that friendship which 
f valued as much as that of any hu- 
tuan being. Although our acquaint- 


auee was but of short duration, still 
his virtues, bis talents, his prepos- 
sessing and most engaging disposi- 
tion were so conspicuous,that it was 
impossible not to feel more than a 
common degree of friendship towards | 
him, and the 


most lively iaterest on 


| ** the road from 


From this se- | 





The late Mr. Ritchie. 


every point relating to his welfare.” 
—Though the career of Mr. Ritchie 
was short, we may safely say it has 
not been without its use. From the 
moment of his arrival in Africa he 
commenced hisinquiries into African 
subjects, and collected much import- 
ant and interesting information re- 
specting the nature of negro slavery 
in the interior, and the practices of 
those concerned in this abominable 
traflic. He was perfectly satisfied 
that the accursed means adopted for 
making captives, were the chief and 
almost the sole impediments to the 
progress of Kuropean travellers in 
Soudan; and that if once abolished, 
Fezzan to Guinea 
would be as open 4s that from Lon- 
don to Edinburgh.” The activity 
with which of late years this trade 
has been carried on in the northern 
parts of Africa, has thrown the whole 
of Soudan into a most confused and 
unsettled state; every tribe endea- 
vouring to seize and carry off its 
neighbours,and committing the most 
horrible excesses. The number of 
victims brought from the eastward 
and the southward to Mourzouk, in 
the course of the year 1819, amount- 
ed to about five thousand. 

It appears to have been Mr. Rit- 
chie’s intention to pass a year in cx- 
ploring the country of Fezzan and 
the surrounding tribes ; and towards 
the month of November, at which 
time the season for travelling com- 
mences, to proceed to Bornou. Of 
this intention he had found means 
to apprize the Sultan of Bornou and 
the Sheik of Kanem, through a 
Hadji of the name of Hamet, whose 
wile was a daughter of the latter. 
She had been taken prisoner in one 
the inroads made upon Kanem by 
the Bey of Fezzan, and brought by 
him to Tripoli, where the Bashaw, 
on discovering who she was, order- 
ed her to be set at liberty. From 
both these sovereigns Mr. Ritchie 
received assurances of the most 
friendly reception. At Bornou he 
intended to pass a few months; and 
from thence to proceed to Kashna, 
where he also proposed to make 
some stay, in the hope of precuring 
some decisive information respect- 
ing the trade on the Niger, and the 
practicability of reaching Egypt by 
navivation of that river ; of, if 
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he obtained no satisfactory intelli- 
gence on this point, to visit Nyffe on 
the Bahr el Soudan, where Horne- 
mann died; thence to proceed to 


the southward of the Niger by the | 


way of Dogomba to Ashantee, and 
embark at Cape Coast for England. 


The establishment of a vice-consul | 


at Mourzouk is of such obvious ati- 
lity that we are glad to find it is 
meant to be continued, and that 
Licutenant Lyon has been appointed 
to succeed his late friend and fellow 
traveller.. It is important that the 
character of England should be weil 
known throughout Africa ; and we 
know of no better means of effecting 
this, than by an accredited agent re- 
siding at this central spot. The 
conduct of Mr. Ritchie had endeared 
him to every class of the inhabitants 
of Fezzan, and the regret for his loss 
was deep and general: His kind 
aud conciliating manners, his exten- 
sive knowledge, and the medical ad- 
vice and assistance which he had 
the means of bestowing, shed a lus- 
treon the British character which 
is duly appreciated in the states of 
Tripoli, and is not altogether with- 
ont respect even as far as the banks 
of the Niger. 





THE CAMERA OBSCURA, 
Now. 
Turret is no feeling so general as 


an admiration of the works of na- 
ture; they indeed are so palpable as 
to strike. with unerring force, the ig- 
norant and the learned, the vulgar 
and the refined. To common percep- 
tions, perhaps, a constant residence 
amongst scenes, however beautiful, 
may communicate a gradual insen- 
sibility to the charms which surround 
them; but to those of finer 


Scusa- 


The late Mr. Ritchie.— 
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indeed, our minds are variously fora- 
ed; but I have never yet met with 
any one over whom “ Naiure, dear 
goddess!” could not, at times, exer- 


cise her control. Others there are 
who feel that control at all times— 
who rejoice in the clear and stain- 
less blae of a summer sky—behold 
with admiration the stately clouds, 
the chariots of Omnipotence, roll in 
dark magnificence over each other— 
mark, with no unpleasing sensation, 
the crash of thunder reverberate 
through the sky. These are happy— 
fur the rain only tells them how 
brightly it will recall the flowers to 
their beauty, and the verdure to the 
fields ; andthey look smilingly on ihe 
wide waste of snow,when they reflect 
on the contrast that a few short 
weeks will occasion. 

I remember once walking with 
such a man, ona fine stimmer morn- 
ing, where hill and dale, and tree 
aud flower, all contributed their 
charms—where the lark sung as 
though his heart were the essence of 
joy, and the breeze came so freshly, 
and so sweetly, as if it would bear 
away on its wings all of human care 
or vice from our hearts. My com- 
panion, as he gazed around him, with 
all the extacy of enthusiasm, ex- 
claimed, “O! if Heaven be like this, 


‘ who would be wicked ?” 


tians, scenery acquires greater beau- | 


ty in proportion to the time they have 
been familiar with it. Different minds 
are also awakened by diflerent ope- 
rations: the grey twilight of a sum- 
mer evening, or the calm light of the 


full-orbed moon, will in some call up | 
those sublime trains of thought which | 


end in the Maker of All; while it re- 
quires the coaring of the majestic 


ocean, or the deep voice of the terri- | 


ble thunder, to force the contempla- 
tion of others to any thing but the 
cares or follies of the world, ‘Traly, 


Por my own part, I must acknow- 
ledge myself very accessible to those 
sensations which result from the view 
of a fine prospect—and more parti- 
cularly so, if it be connected with the 
recollections of other days. The 
furzy common in the neighbourhood 
of the school at which T received the 
earliest part of my education is to 
me a delightful object: our gardens, 
our sports, our pleasures, our pains 
all spring to remembrance ; together 
with those scaticred companions, 
** the loved, the lost, the distant, and 
the dead,’ who shared them with 
me. 

The association of ideas as occa- 
sioned by the view of well kaewn 
objects, is, undoubtedly, the chief 
cause of this pleasure. I once tasted 
it to its very fulness—and that once 
I never shall forget. The air of the 
city in which I dwelt had been inju- 
rious toiny health,and I left it for my 
native place. Twas but eighteen- 
anace at which the fear ot 


t,.-y4)} 
death, 
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resulting from apparent consump- 


tion, was likely to operate in its full | 


force—and in its full force Tf felt it. 


Night overtook me in the course of 


my journey, but a beautiful May- 
moon was sailing through a cloudless 
sky. The forest through which [ had 
to pass was thickly planted with 
trees, rich in their newly recovered 
foliage, and the leaves and branches 
intercepted the bright beams, which 
richly illumined the green canopy 
above me, but only at intervals ap- 
peared to me in all their glory: I 
thought that shortly a thicker and 
colder roof of green would be above 
my head, and that an_ infinitely 
brighter and eternal glory would be 
before my eyes—it was a solemn 
thought—and the place, and hour, 
and silence which surrounded me 
were well suited to solemnity. 

At length I left the forest, and 
reached the last hill that overlooked 
thie town to which I was journeying 


then emotions various as indescrib- | 


able took possession of my soul. A 


forest streamlet, its litle waves danc- | 


ing in the moon-light, was calmly 
hastening into the ocean which was 
before me; on whose bosom, calm 
and peaceful as the heart of inno- 
cence, numerous vessels were repos- 
ing, their sails furled, and their an- 
chors cast, in undisturbed security. 
Beyond appeared the blue hills of a 
neighbouring island, scarcely per- 
ceptible from the dim horizon with 
which they blended. Beneath me 
clustered the houses of my native 
town—and I distinguished the one 
which most L loved, and where [was 
most beloved. Around me were the 
fields where wy infancy had strayed ; 
while, above all, rose the tower ot 
the church, where I had first joined 
in the public worship of my Maker. 
To this point crowded all my 
thoughts: at its foot was the grave 
where the departed of my family 
were at rest—two brothers were ly- 
ing there, who had died before Sin 
had dared to touch the soul fresh 
from the hands of its Creator. Lhad 
secn them mourned, and I knew also 
what tears would be shed for me 
when I shoukd lic beside them: it 
was no scellish feeling which caused 
me to shudder as [ turned towards 
my home, and thought of the wailing 


that might cre long resound within | be inferred 


| 
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its walls. Thus gazed | 
well beloved 


On SCCLES SY 
consecrated by th 


joys of the past, and dear to ne as 


penitent sinners io the anzels 
their pleasures Thad hoped to have 
seen perpetuated to manhood aud to 
age, when my life looked bright as 
sun-shine upen flowers; and now, 
thus early, thus happy, to find all 
fading away, all hastening to a con- 
clusion ! The consolations of religion 
sunk fora moment bencath these sad 
accumulations of worldly woe; and 
if a gush of tears burst from me as I 
slowly proceeded, they have, per- 
haps, been atoned for, by the thanks 
of a grateful heart, to that bencticent 
Power who has preserved me in 
health and joy even to this day. 





STATE OF SOCIETY IN LONDON, 


Ir may happen, that, although 
individuals may exist in a society 
endowed with every power of enter- 
taining and enlighicning, yet the 
forms of society may be such that it 
is very diflicult to obtain the full ad- 
vantage of their superior qualities. 
This dificalty is the misfortune of 
London, where there are more men 
of cultivated understanding, of re- 
fined wit, and literary or political 
eminence, than ia any metropolis of 
Europe. Yetitis so contrived, that 
there is litle freedom, litUe intimacy, 
little ease in London society. “ To 
persons very much, and 
see often those that I love,” says the 
old Duchess of Marlborough, * is 
the greatest happiness I can enjoy.” 
But in London it is equally ditiieult 
to get to love any body very much, 
or to see often those that we have 
loved before. There ave such num- 
bers of acquaintances, such a sue- 
cession of engagements, that the 
town resembles Vauxhail, where the 
dearest friends may walk round and 
round all night without cver meet- 
ing. If you see at dinner a person 
whose manners conversation 
please you, you may wish in vain to 
become moretatimate ; forthe chance 
is, that you will not 


love some 


and 


meet so as to 


converse a second time fer three 
months, when the dice-box of so 
ciety, may, perhaps, turn up again 
the same numbers. Not thatit is te 
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see the same features again; it is 
possible that you may catch a glimpse 


State of Soctety in London. 


of them on the other side of St. , 


James’s-street, or see them near to 
you at a crowded rout, without a 
possibility of approaching. Hence 
it is, that those who live in London 
are totally indifferent to one another ; 
the waves follow so thick that any 
vacancy is immediately filled up, 
and the wantis not perceived. At 
the same time the well-bred civility 
of modern times, and the example of 
some ‘‘ véry popular people,” have 
introduced a shaking of hands, a 
pretended warmth, a sham cordial- 
ity, into the manners of the cold and 
the warm alike—the dear friend, 
and the acquaintance of yesterday. 
Hence, we hear continually such 
conversations as the following :— 
“ Ah! how d’ye do? I am delighted 
tosee you! How is Mrs. M——?” 
—‘ She is very well, thank you.”— 
“Has she any more children ?”—‘“ I 
have only been married three months. 
I see you are talking of my former 
wife—she has been dead these three 
years.”—Or, ‘“* My dear friend, how 
d’ye do,—you have been out of town 
some time—where have you been— 
in Norfolk ?”?—** No, [ have been 
two years in India.” 

Thus ignorant of one another’s in- 
terest and occupations, the friend- 
ships of London contain nothing 
more tender than a visiting-card. 
Nor is it much better—indeed it is 
much worse—if you renounce the 
world, and determine to live only 
with your relations and nearest con- 
nections: if you go to see them at one 
o’clock they are not up; at two the 
room is full of indifferent acquaint- 
ance, who can talk over the night 
before, and of course are sooner list- 
ened to than yourself ; at three they 
are gone shopping ; at four they are 
in the Park ; at tive and at six they 
are dining with two dozen friends ; 
at nine and ten the same; at eleven 
they are dressing for the ball ; and 
at twelve, when you are going to 
bed, they are gone into society for 
the evening. Thus you are left in 


Solitude : you soon begin again to 
try the world; let us see what it 
produces, 

The first iaconveniences of a Lon- 
don life is the late hour of dinner. 
To pass the day impransus, and then | 

VOL I. N s 


to sit downto a great dinner at eight 
o'clock, is entirely against the first 
dictates of common sense and com- 
mon stomachs. Some learned per- 
sons, indeed, endeavour to support 
this practice by precedent, and quote 
the Roman supper ; but those sup- 
pers were at three o’clock in the af- 
ternoon, and ought to be a subject of 
contempt, instead of imitation, in 
Grosvenor-square. Women, how- 
ever, are not so irrational as men 
in London, and generally sit down 
to a substantial luncheon, at three 
or four: if men would do the same, 
the meal at eight might be lightened 
of many of its weighty dishes, and 
conversation would be no loser ; for 
itis not to be concealed, that con- 
versation suffers great interruption 
from the manner in which English 
dinners are managed : first the host 
and hostess (or her unfortunate co- 
adjutor) are employed during three 
parts of dinner, in doing the work of 
the servants, helping fish, or carving 
large pieces of venison to twenty 
souls, to the total loss of the host’s 
powers of amusement, and the entire 
disfigurement of the fair hostess’s 
face. Much time is also lost by the 
attention every oneis obliged to pay, 
in order to find out (which he can ne- 
ver do if he is short-sighted) what 
dishes are atthe other end of the ta- 
ble ; and ifa guest wishes for a glass 
of wine, he must peep through the 
Apollos and Cupids of the plateau, in 
order to find some one to drink with 
him; otherwise he must wait tillsome 
one asks him, which will probably 
happen in succession, so that after 
having had no wine for half an hour, 
he willhave todrink five glasses in live 
minutes. Convenience teaches that 
the best manner of enjoying society 
at dinner, is to leave every thing to 
servants that servants can do; so 
that you may have no farther trouble 
than to accept of the dishes that 
are offered to you, and to drink at 
your own time of the wines which 
are handed round. An English din- 
ner, on the contrary, seems to pre- 
sume before-hand on the silence, 
dulness, and stupidity of the guests, 
and to have provided little interrup- 
tions, like the jerks which the chap- 
lain gives to the archbishop, to pre- 
vent his going to sleep during sermon. 

Some time after dinner comes the 
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time of going to a ball, or a rout ; 
but this is sooner said than done: it 
often requires as much time to go 
from St. James’s-square to Cleve- 
land-row, as to go from London to 
Hounslow. It would require volumes 
to describe the disappointment which 
oceurs on arriving in the brilliant 
mob ofa ball-room. Sometimes, as 
it has been before said, a friend is 
seen squeezed like yourself, at ano- 
ther end of the room, without a pos- 
sibility of your communicating ex- 
cept by signs ; and as the whole ar- 
rangement of the society is regulated 
by mechanical pressure, you may 
happen to be pushed against those 
to whom you do not wish to speak, 
whether bores, slight acquaintances, 
or determined enemies. Confined 
by the crowd, and stifled by the 
heat, and dazzled by the light, all 
powers of intellect are lost ; 
loses its point, and sagacity its ob- 
servation ; indeed, the limbs are so 
crushed, and the tongue so parched, | 
that, except particularly well-drest | 
ladies, all are in the case of the tra- 
veller, Dr. Clarke, when he says, in | 
the plains of Syria, that some might 
blame him for not making moral re- 
flections on the state of the country, 
but that he must own the heat quite 
deprived him of all power of thought. 
Hence it is, that the conversation 
you hear around you, is generally 
nothing morc than, ** Have you been 
here tong ?’—‘“* Have you been at 
Mrs, Hotroom’s?”—* Are you going | 
to Lady Deathsqueeze’s?” Hence, 
too, Madame de Stacl said, very | 
justly to an Englishman, “ Dans 
vos routs le corps fait plus de frais | 
que Vesprit.” But even if there are 
persons of a constituticn robust | 
enough to talk. they yet do not dare | 
to do so, as twenty heads are forced 
into the compass of one square foot ; 
and even when, to your great delight, 
you see a person to whom you have 
much to say, and, by fair means or 
foul, elbows and toes, knees and 
shoulders, have got near them, they 
often dismiss you with shaking you 
by the hand, and saying, ““ My dear 
Mtr. — how do you do?” and then 
continue a conversation with a per- 
son whose earis three inches nearer. 
At one o’clock, however, the crowd 
diminishes ; and if you are uot tired | 
by the five or six hours of playing at 


wit | 
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|}company, which you have already 
| had, you may be very comfortable 
| fur the rest of the evening. 





VARIETIES, 


The long-tailed Cow.—The servant 
ofa milk-man (an honest Hibernian), 
a short time since, being asked bya 
customer how many cows his master 
kept, answered, ** Five live cows, 
and a dead one! and ’pon my con- 
science but I think the dead cow 
gives more milk than all the live 
ones !”—*‘ Surely,” says the inquirer, 
* you must be guilty of a bull, Pa- 
trick.” —‘* By my shoul,” rejoins Pat, 
“ he may bea bull or cow,which ever 
| you please, but he stands in the mid- 
i dle of the yard, with a long tail, and 
|my master calls the gentleman’s 
name Pump.” 

China.——A letter from a Catholic 
Missionary, at Macao, dated April 1, 
1819, affords some details relative 
to the persecution of the Christians 
in China. Every European priest 
|that is discovered is instantly seized 

and put to death; Chinese Christian 
| priests undergothe same fate. Chris- 
|tians of the laity, unless they will 
|apostatize, are first dreadfully tor- 
}tured, and then banished into Tar- 
|tary. This year, 1819,in the prisons 
| of one province alone, Sutcuen, 200 
| Christians were expecting the orders 
|for their exile. A Chinese priest 
lhad just been strangled, and two 
others were also under sentence of 
death. Throughout the whole em- 
pire, there are but ten missionaries, 
itive of whom, at Pekin, have no 
communication with the inhabitants, 
| unless it be secret. The emperor 
| has moreover declared, that he will 
no longer tolerate either painters or 
| watch-makers, or even mathemati- 
icians. he bishop of Pekin has in 
| vain attempted to introduce himself, 
funder this title, into his diocese. 
The only way left to the missionaries 
to penetrate into the country is by 
gaining the messengers or couriers 
that pass from Maca to Pekin, but 
if discovered, both the missionary 
and the courier suffer death on the 
spot. It has long been the opinion 
of some learned men, that after the 
\dispersion of the Jews, some rem- 
nant of the twelve tribes that com- 
| posed the kingdom of Israel had re- 
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tired into the province of Ho-Nan. 
This opinion may seem to gather 
strength, from the following passage 
in Mr. Morrison’s Journey to Pekin. 
“ Atone period of our journey through 
the interior of China, I entered into 
conversation with a Mahometan, who 
assured me, that at Kae-Fung-Roo, 
in the province of Ho-Nan, there 
lived certain families that went by 
the name of Jeaou-Kin-Keaou, or a 
sect that draws out all the nervous 
parts from the viands or flesh meat 
prepared for cating. They have a 
Le-Pae-Oze, or place of public wor- 
ship, and they abstain from all la- 
bour, on the seventhday.” The fact 
of the existence of certain families, 
isolated in the bosom of the vast 
empire of China, observing ceremo- 
nies that appear analagous to those 
of the Jews, and which essentially 


differ from the whole of the Chinese | 


theology, isaninteresting document, 
and may well sanction the object of 
ulterior researches. 

Jesuit’s Bark.—A casual circum- 
stance discovered that excellent fe- 
brifuge, the Jesuit’s bark. An Indian 
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(in a delirious fever, having been left 
,; by his companions by the side of a 
river as incurable, to quench. his 
burning thirst, he natarally drank 
copious draughts of the water, which 
having long imbibed the virtues of 
the bark, which abundantly floated 
on the stream, it quickly dispersed 
the fever of the Indian. He returned 
to his friends, and having explained 
the nature of his remedy, the indis- 
posed crowded about the margin of 
the holy stream, as they imagined 
it to be, tillthey perfectly exhausted 
all his virtues. The sages of the 
tribe, however, found at length in 
what the efficacy of the stream con- 
sisted. The Americans discovered 
it in the year 1640, to the lady of 
the Viceroy of Peru, who recovering 
by its uze from a dangerous fever, 
in 1643, the reputation of this remedy 
was spread about Italy and Rome, 
by the Cardinal de Lugo and other 
Jesuits. It was called Cardinal de 
Lugo’s bark, on account of his dis- 
tributing it very frecly, though it 
} was then extremely dear. 





POETRY, 


ORIGINAL A 





FORGET ME NOT. 
[Translated from the German.) 


Booming by a peaceful fountain, 
In a calin sequestered spot, 
On the side of yonder mountain, 
Grows a sweet Forget me not. 
Clear as the expanse of azure, 
Dress’d in its own lovely blue ; 
Pure as innocence’s pleasure, 
Symbol of affection true ; 
Lovely as the lamp of Heaven, 
When no cloud obscures the sky, 
Hear its warning voice at even, 
Pass it not unheeded by. 
When the tears of sorrow glisten, 
Trickling down thy beauteous cheeks, 
Then, beloved fair one! listen 
What to thee this flow’ret speaks : 
“ Whilst in duty’s path thou’rt pressing, 
By a thoughtless world forgot, 
Think thou hearest me addressing, 
* O, torget, forget me not " 
‘ Painful trials may await thee, 
Disappointment be thy lot ; 
Yet thy friend will ne'er forget thee~ 
O, forget, ferget me not!” 


ND SELECTED. 
ON QUITTING ENGLAND. 


[The following beautiful lines were written by 
the late Joseph Ritchie, Esq. in the cabin of 
the ship which bore him to the contagious 
climes of Africa, as he receded from the shores 
of his native country.) 
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| Tuy chalky clifts are fading from my 
view, 

| Our bark is dancing gaily o’er the sea, 
| IT sigh while yet I may, and say adieu, 

| Albion, thou jewel of the earth, to thee; 
| Whose fields first fed my childish tan- 


tasy, 
Whose mountains were [my boyhood’s 
wild delight, 
| Whose rocks, and woods, and torrents 
| were to me ; 
The food vf my soul’s youthful appitite, 
Were music to my ear, a blessing to 
my sight. 
I never dreamt of beauty, but, behold ! 
Straightway thy daughters flash’d upon 
my cye ; 

! IT never mused on valour, but the old 
Memorials of thy haughty chivalry 
Fill’d my expanding seul with extasy ; 
And when T thought on wisdom and 
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The Muses give, with exultation high, 
I turn’d to those whom thou hast call’d 
thine own, 


) 
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Who fill the spacious earth with their 


and thy renown. 


When my young heart, in life’s gay 
morning hour, ¥ 
At beauty’s summons beat a wild alarm- 
Her voice came to me from an English. 
bower, 
And English were the smiles that 
wrought the charm; 
And if, when wrapt asleep on fancy’s 
arm, 
Visions of bliss my riper age have 
cheer’d, 
Of home, and love’s fireside, and greet- 
ings warm, 
For one by absence and long toil en- 
dear'd, 
The fabric of my hopes on thee hath 
still been rear’d, 
Peace to thy smiling hearths, when Iam 
gone ; 
And may’st thon still thy ancient dow- 
ry keep, 
To be a mark to guide the nations on, 
Like a tall watch-tower flashing o'er 
the deep ; 
Still may’st thou bid the sorrowers cease 
to weep, 
And dart the beams of truth athwart 
the night, 
That wraps a slumbering world, till, from 
their sleep 
Starting,remotest nations see the light, 
And earth be blest beneath the buck- 
ler of by might. 
Strong in thy strength I go, and where- 
‘soe’er 
My steps may wander, may I ne'er 
turget 
All that I owe to thee ; and, O, may ne'er 
My frailties tempt me to wdjure that 


ebt; 
= 
And what, if far from thee my star must 
set, 


Hast thou not hearts that shall with | 
' 


sadness hear 





Poetry.— Answers, &e. 


The tale, and some fair cleeks that shalt 
be wet, 
And some bright eyes, in which the 
swelling tear 
Shall weep for him who sleeps in 
Afric’s deserts drear. 
Yet will I not profane a charge like mine 
With melancholy bodings, nor believe 
That a voice, whispering ever in the 
shrive 
Of my own heart, spake only to de. 
ceive 5 
[ trust its promise, that I go to weave 
A wreath of palins,entwined with many 
asweet 
Perennial tlower, which time shall not 
bereave 
Ot all its fragrance—that I yet shall 
greet 
Once more the Ocean Queen,and throw 
it at her feet. 





SONG TO c***, 

CoME o’er the hills, my love, with me, 
And as we wander, dearest, 

I'll tondly whisper o'er to thee 
The thing that lies the nearest 

To this fond heart, and thon wilt see 
No selfish views deprave it, 

But that it only beats for thee, 
And those tond hopes thou gav’st it, 


I feel that youth and joy may fade, 
Like suns in yonder blue, love ; 
And, O! I teel that [ was made 
To live and die with you, love: 
In either chance that I shall cling 
To this dear arm of thine, love, 
And that those eyes will always bring 
The light ot bliss to mine, love. 


Mute nature lies in peace around, 
And heav’n smiles bright above me ; 
O, break the stilluess with that sound 
Most sweet, and say, “ I love thee! 
Nay, hush! who could mistake those eyes: 
All language would profane them ; 
O, may nov tear, till C*** dies, 
A moment dim or stain them! 


ANSWERS, &c. 
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Theorem, by C. Michell, of Castile Cary. 

The sides and angles of every plane 
rectilineal figure are equal in number. 
Required the demonstration, in general 
terms, without rcierring to any particu- 
lar figure. 


Anawer, by C. Mitchell, of Custle Cary, to 
J. W. Bennett's Question, inserted 
March 20th. 


Itis evident from the datum of the 
question, that 3, 4, and 6 are propor- 
tionals to the sides of the required tri- 
angle ; then because the said wiangle is 


given in species and magnitude, its three 
sides are found by Buchd, 19 prop. B.6. 
to be 25, 219; 33, 6233 and 52, 0317 re- 
spectively. 


Answer, hy J. Beedell, of Otteru St. Mary, 
to Jd. Tucker's Charade, inseried May 1. 


From «a worthless animal take four- 
tote 
A vow'l you'll now apply ; 
\ foreign beast must next take place, 


That doth in caverns lie , 
§ well known pliant will then be found, 
That grows not far above the ground. 
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